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THE VISIT OF ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS 
TO ILLINOIS. 



By Han. J. Nick Perrin. 

Almost seventy years have passed since Charles 
Dickens' visit to Illinois. An account of this visit was 
incorporated later into Mr. Dickens' American Notes. 
The seeming inaccuracies that have been discovered in 
the author's narrative are in kind such as may be at- 
tributed to any traveller whose hurried visit does not 
allow ample opportunity for thorough observation of 
detail. Of course, the residents of a particular locality 
are generally disappointed over a frank description 
given by a visitor. And yet, the visitor sees the drawbacks 
almost before he does the attractions. Particularly does 
the visitor who comes from a place where conveniences 
abound notice the inconveniences of a less fortunate place. 
It is not surprising that the resident of a thoroughly sys- 
tematized country should notice the lack of many things 
in a new country and hence Dickens saw in "the wild and 
wooly west" the absence of that orderly regulation to 
which he had been accustomed in England. If his prophe- 
cies, however, would have condemned us to an irrevocable 
fate, his vision would not have been that of a keen philo- 
sophical observer, as subsequent history has demon- 
strated. But he recognized the possibilities of America 
and on a second visit realized still more thoroughly the 
vast future that lay in store for our country. In fact, 
the encomiums that emanated from him are among the 
choicest expressions of good will and God speed received 
by the young republic. And the years since his visit in 
1842 have covered a period of rapid change and tremend- 
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ous development, so that if it had been his good fortune 
to have paid America a third visit, his appreciation would 
have grown into absolute admiration for our present day 
greatness with its prospective future growth. 

Charles Dickens came to America for the first time in 
January, 1842. He came from Liverpool to Boston. He 
visited all the large cities of the east, met our most 
distinguished personages and was feted by them. From 
Pittsburg he commenced his trip into what was then the 
west. He went down the Ohio, rounded the marshy site 
where Cairo was then beginning to struggle into existence 
under the manipulations of a company organized for 
speculation, ascended the Mississippi and arrived at St. 
Louis on April 11. There he was shown every mark of 
attention of which the early-time metropolis of the west 
was capable. During his stay he evinced a desire to see 
an American prairie. And hence his entertainers ar- 
ranged for a trip to take place on April 15 that had for 
its objective point the Looking Glass prairie in Illinois, 
which is about twenty-five miles east of St. Louis. This 
trip is described in Dickens' American Notes and a re- 
view thereof by Dr. J. F. Snyder appeared in the October, 
1910, Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society. 
After crossing the Mississippi to the site of the present 
city of Elast St. Louis, the route lay along the National 
Road through the American Bottom to a range of small 
hills called bluffs at whose base was a straggling French 
village composed of about twenty families ; thence up the 
hills and along the rolling uplands to Belleville, the seat 
of justice of St. Clair county, with its population of nearly 
one thousand inhabitants; thence through a small settle- 
ment called Shiloh six miles farther, situated on the 
highest point in St. Clair county, and thence six miles 
farther to Lebanon, from where was reached the destina- 
tion, which was Looking Glass Prairie. After viewing 
this the party returned to St. Louis by a more direct 
westerly route and passed in sight of Monk's Mound on 
the southern borders of Madison county. 
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Peck in his Gazetteer of Illinois, in 1837, says : "Look- 
ing Glass Prairie, a large, rich, beautiful and undulating 
prairie lying between Silver and Sugar creeks, and on the 
eastern border of St. Clair county. It commences near 
the base line, in range six west, and extends northward 
about twenty miles into Madison county, and is from six 
to ten miles in width. Few prairies in the state present 
more eligible situations for farms than this. Extensive 
settlements are on its borders, and project into its in- 
terior." 

Let it be remarked in a general way that the Looking 
Glass Prairie extends from the Post Oaks near New 
Memphis on the south to the hills near Highland on the 
north and from Silver Creek on the west to Sugar creek 
on the east, embracing portions of St. Clair, Clinton and 
Madison counties. 

Sixty-nine years after the visit of Charles Dickens 
there came to St. Louis a son of his, Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens. This junior Dickens was received with the 
utmost cordiality and after several days of visiting it 
was determined that he be shown the route in Illinois 
over which the elder Dickens had travelled. For this 
purpose all the latest and most convenient methods of 
travel were provided so that nearly every phase of this 
recent journey stands out in direct contrast with the 
journey of 1842. The elder Dickens had crossed the 
Mississippi on a ferry when he was here ; a large number 
of automobiles conveyed the junior Dickens and his party 
across the Eads bridge which stands as a monument to 
the skill of the American engineer who spanned the 
mightiest river of the world. The party accompanying 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens was made up of business, 
professional and literary people of St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Belleville and Lebanon, numbering in all about 
forty. 

The first stop was made in East St. Louis, where sixty 
thousand people now are helping to supply the markets 
of the world with the products of their factories, work- 
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shops and slaughter houses, and where sixty-nine years 
ago Illinoistown, as it was then called, was a mere hamlet, 
containing a few families. From the automobiles the 
party alighted near the spot where in days gone by stood 
a pioneer tavern, from whose proprietor Illinoistown in 
the early days received the sobriquet of Pap's Town. 
Here the journey began a little before three o'clock in 
the afternoon of the twenty-second day of November, 
1911, in the splendid palace car known as "The Bluffs" 
of the Suburban Electric line. The management of the 
affair was practically under the supervision of the gen- 
eral manager of the suburban system who was with the 
party and whose generosity and hospitality had placed 
the car at the disposal of Mr. Dickens and his friends. 
This mode of travel was in great contrast with the 
coaches propelled by horses used by the Dickens party 
in the last century, which were dragged through mud up 
to the axles. The early time muddy conditions, too, had 
given way to an oiled roadbed over which the rails of the 
electric line are laid. About five miles from the starting 
point a momentary stop was made, long enough to fur- 
nish an opportunity to salute an old log cabin which has 
withstood the wear of time since the first Dickens party 
watered the horses at its well. This cabin was decorated 
with an American flag in honor of both visits— that of the 
father and that of the son. A mile farther we arrived at 
Edgemont, now a part of East St. Louis, and a populous 
settlement, which is the successor of the olden French 
village. Instead of going directly to Belleville the trip 
was continued along the electric line to Lebanon in order 
that we might arrive at the Looking Glass Prairie before 
sundown. We arrived at Lebanon a little after four 
o'clock in the afternoon and at once the party was taken 
in automobiles out into the prairie about two miles. The 
weather conditions, however, were not the most favorable 
for viewing the landscape as the sky was hazy. The 
heavens had been somewhat unpropitious all day with 
now and then a rift in the clouds which allowed the sun 
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to peep through, but the general cloudiness largely ob- 
scured the view so that it was impossible for the son to 
see as the father had seen "a vast expanse of level 
ground, unbroken save by one thin line of trees, which 
scarcely amounted to a scratch upon the great blank; 
until it met the glowing sky, wherein it seemed to dip, 
mingling with its rich colors, and mellowing in its dis- 
tant blue." But he saw a prairie which is now under a 
high state of cultivation, covered with corn stalks and 
corn shocks and growing winter wheat and so densely 
populated that one neighbor can call another across ad- 
joining fields. The father wrote: "We encamped near 
a solitary log house, for the sake of its water, and dined 
upon the plain." That log house is gone. Part of the 
"Mermaid Hotel" at Lebanon, where the father stopped, 
remains; but that part which contained the dining room 
has long since been torn away and the sign with its 
picture of a mermaid rising from the sea is also gone. 
These changes did not interfere with the refreshment ar- 
rangement of our trip. Though we did not dine "upon 
the plain" nor at the "Mermaid Hotel," yet we were not 
compelled to go hungry, as the watchfulness of the man- 
agement saw to it that we were amply provided with a 
sumptuous spread on board the electric car during its 
return trip from Lebanon to Edgemont. At Edgemont the 
car was placed on the main line and the trip was contin- 
ued to Belleville. Upon arrival, the old "Mansion 
House" was visited inasmuch as the senior Dickens had 
been a guest therein sixty-nine years ago. The building 
remains intact so that the junior had the satisfaction of 
seeing at least one landmark that had remained prac- 
tically undisturbed all these years whilst a thriving city 
of twenty-one thousand people has grown up around it. 
The Historical Association of St. Clair county has in 
contemplation the affixing of a tablet to mark this historic 
site. A public reception was tendered Mr. Dickens and 
party at the court house, where a vast concourse of 
people came and saw and heard and shook by the hand 
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the guest of the occasion. This reception was under the 
auspices of the Dickens Club and the Commercial Club 
of Belleville and the Historical Association of St. Clair 
county. A greeting on parchment, beautifully lettered, 
was tendered him by the Historical Association and a 
handsomely bound volume of views of Greater Belleville 
was presented by the Commercial Club. At about nine 
o'clock in the evening of November 22, 1911, Mr. Dickens 
started back to St. Louis, and bade a hearty farewell to 
the scenes he had visited in Illinois, where his distin- 
guished father had been during our primitive period. 
The son was impressed with the mighty changes and was 
charmed with the hospitality accorded him. 

Alfred Tennyson Dickens, as he came to us, is a med- 
ium sized man, of medium weight, with ruddy complexion, 
hair and mustache tinged with the gray of sixty-seven 
winters, clear eyes, expressive and kindly in expression, 
dresses neatly but not gaudily* is agreeable and easy of 
manner, has a cordial handshake and is a companionable 
gentleman. In private and in public he comported him- 
self with true dignity, coupled however, with affability. 
On the platform he is a splendid entertainer. All in all, 
our visitor to Illinois was thrice welcome.* 

♦Alfred Tennyson Dickens, of whose visit to Illinois the above ac- 
count is given, died suddenly in New York City, Jan. 2, 1912. 



